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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Eludes d' histoire el de psychologie du mysticisme : Les grands mystiques 

Chretiens. Par Henri Delacroix. Paris, F. Alcan, 1908. — pp. xix, 

472. 

The aim of this work is to derive general conclusions concerning mysticism 
from the study of a selected group of mystics. The method is a good one ; 
it avoids the abstraction and vagueness almost inevitably attaching to a dis- 
cussion of mysticism in general. There is no claim that the conclusions 
apply, without qualification, to all the varieties of mysticism ; they apply di- 
rectly only to the type represented by the group. But it is by just such 
studies of types as we have here that we may hope to advance to a better 
understanding of mysticism as a whole. 

The group selected by the author in the present work consists of the 
three great Christian mystics, Saint Teresa, Madame Guyon, and Heinrich 
Suso, and incidentally one or two others naturally associated with these. 
They represent a distinct type of mysticism, the Catholic Christian, while 
at the same time they are sufficiently different in age, race, and personality 
to afford material for comparison. Moreover, in studying them the student 
has the peculiar advantage of abundant documentary evidence of their 
experiences at first hand. 

The plan of the work is carried out with considerable fulness of detail 
on the historical side, with too great fulness, perhaps, in the case of Madame 
Guyon, where the account of her mysticism tends to lose itself in the side 
issue of the controversy between Bossuet and F6nelon. Suso, on the other 
hand, is treated somewhat too briefly to produce the perfectly clear impres- 
sion that he too belongs with the great mystics, as he undoubtedly does. 
The commanding personality of Saint Teresa, her fine spiritual discern- 
ment, her high intelligence, her remarkable power of introspective analysis, 
her practical organizing and administrative efficiency, are well brought out 
in the three chapters of the book devoted to her ; Madame Guyon appears 
in comparison, with all her talent, as a sort of seventeenth century French 
orthodox Mrs. Eddy. On the psychological side, the book presents an un- 
usually full analysis of the facts and an interpretation at once sympathetic 
and critical. 

One general, but important, conclusion is that the state of ecstasy, which 
is often regarded as the essence of practical mysticism, appears in these 
great mystics as but a transient phase in a process. The process includes, 
typically, four distinct stages : (1) a preparatory period of restless, unsuc- 
cessful striving to surrender self and become completely passive ; (2) a 
period of beatitude and vision, with a variety of connected phenomena, 
differing in the different cases, following the attainment of the state of pas- 
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sivity, which is generally experienced suddenly ; (3) a period of more or 
less acute and prolonged depression and distress in which the joys of the 
preceding stage are lost ; (4) a period of expansion, with the sense of an 
infinite repose and of a sovereign energy seeking active expression in the 
world. This final term of the process, the settled consciousness of an in- 
dwelling, all-transforming divine energy impelling to, and, in the case of 
the qualified, organizing an apostolic activity in the world, is a characteris- 
tic distinction of the great Christian mystics which takes us far beyond oc- 
casional ecstasies and visions and their fluctuating delights. 

In considering how far this process is determined by tradition and 
affected by Christian doctrine, the author admits, indeed insists, that we 
have to do here, not with pure experience, but with an experience intel- 
lectualized and reflected on, and the parts which tradition and doctrine 
play in the construction are carefully pointed out. But it is held that these 
factors alone do not account for the experience, and that the initial tendency 
to mysticism is the fundamental factor, a tendency involved in the * pas- 
sive intuitionism ' of the mystic's temperament. In a chapter on mystical 
experience the author shows how the vague content of the mystic's 'intel- 
lectual' intuition of the divine gets connected, in the subject of them, with 
the Christian conception of God, the most interesting point, perhaps, being 
that in some cases positive ideas function, not directly, but in a sort of 

* emotional abstract ' which represents them. But reflection is also at 
work, for however much the mystic may be led to attribute instinctively 
ontological value to his experiences, he very well knows that intuition 
without reflection is blind. In seeking to comprehend his experiences and 
to make use of them in action, he explains them, therefore, in terms of the 
Christian system, nicely discriminating at times between what is merely 
natural and what he passively experiences as divine, or again as diabolical. 

As against the mystic's interpretation of the phenomena, modern pathol- 
ogy is apt to treat them as symptoms of disease, and modern psychology 
to assimilate them to lower forms of psychological automatism : his higher 
consciousness is an approach to unconsciousness, his sense of transcendent 
reality is a result of over simplification ; in brief, the mystic is either a 

• hysteric ' or a ' psychasthenic' M. Delacroix takes middle ground. He, 
too, claims a neurotic basis for the mystic's experience and freely admits 
the pathological character of many of its phenomena. Nor does he at- 
tempt any defence of the minor mystics. But the intuition of the great 
mystics, who advance from the second to the fourth stage of the mystic 
life, he regards, in virtue of its organizing and constructive character, as 
not properly belonging to the lower, pathological forms of mind, but as 
assimilable rather to the constructive genius of the great artist. The great 
mystic is the genius par excellence of the religious life. The author, 
therefore, claims for the type of mysticism with which these studies deal 
high practical value. On the other hand, he rejects the supernatural ex- 
planation and substitutes that of ' the subconscious.' In his own words, 
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' ' this whole work is an attempt to establish [the view] that a profound ac- 
tivity, interior and subconscious, sustained by the solidity of a tradition, 
the power of a constructive and critical intelligence, and a high moral en- 
ergy, produces both the wealth of intuition and of action and, on a neurotic 
basis, the hallucinatory experiences and all the pathological phenomena 
that are so abundant with the mystics. This creative activity, set in mo- 
tion by auto-suggestion through the idea of the ends it pursues and the 
representations it organizes, is not, moreover, an arbitrary phantasy : it 
obeys a rigorous order " (p. 408 n.). The influence of logical control and 
ascetic discipline on the subconscious life, with its aptitude for intuition and 
automatism, in effecting a methodical development, is the subject of a 
concluding section. 

The book is an important contribution to the psychology of mysticism and 
of religion, so far as mysticism is a source and element of religion. The prin- 
cipal difficulty in the author's main theory appears to lie in the obscure con- 
ception of the subconscious. He uses this term as though it were one of 
recognized meaning, but in current fashion describes the subconscious 
now as an obscure consciousness, now as the region of unconscious 
mental processes, now as a source of mental energy, — a power in- 
tervening, e. g., in the form of various automatisms, higher and lower, 
— in the course of conscious experience. Now, unquestionably, the 
subconscious in some form or other whatever the term employed may 
be, is an indispensable psychological category. The stream of con- 
scious experiences does not explain itself. The energy which is displayed 
in the activities of a conscious being is derived, in part at least, from 
a source, or sources, beyond the individual's modes of consciousness 
at the time. But the question is, what is the nature of this mysterious 
background ? Is it entitative and actual, or merely a complex of ideal 
possibilities ? Is it conscious or unconscious, psychical or physiological ? 
Again, are we to regard it as a detached accompaniment of each individual, 
subject only to modifications from his private experiences, which it in turn 
affects, or does it perchance have wider social, or even cosmic, relations 
within its own realm ? If the former, what is its relation to the universality 
of the social values of the activities it determines ? If the latter, in what 
sense of the supernatural is the supernatural discarded when a phenomenon 
is referred not to that, but to the subconscious ? Or has the conception 
perhaps only methodological value and no metaphysical significance ? 
In that case the fact needs more than merely pointing out, for there is cer- 
tainly a tendency to treat the doctrine as a dogma. We are confronted 
here, no doubt, with some of the deepest problems of personality, and the 
author is not to blame if he has not completely solved them. Still, it 
seems a pity that a conception so central to his whole thesis should not 
have received something more than it has of that careful and discriminating 
treatment which in other respects marks the book as one of exceptional 
value. H. N. Gardiner. 

Smith College. 



